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BIBLIOGRAPHICAL CITATIONS si 


FOR MODERN SCHOLARS 


MoperN methods of reproducing typewritten matter 
so often produce the final form in which scholarly 
materials appear that it is necessary to consider seri- 
ously their effect on the way the contents may be set 
out—and in particular the bibliographical citations, 
which in the traditional forms of scholarship call for 
the use of various type fonts in a manner that is not 
adaptable to typewriter reproduction. At the same 
time these methods of reproduction are resulting in 
bibliographical problems of some complexity and 
making it even more necessary to have adequate and 
more complete bibliographical citations. 

The art of bibliographical citation—with its current 
hundreds of “correct” methods—has come a long way 
sinee it was first felt necessary to make specific refer- 
enees to original sources. Yet the mechanics of the 
methods are so varied that it is difficult to explain the 
fundamental principles to a student who wants to be 
soundly based for the use of any of the forms. Some 
of the methods in modern use are, in fact, far from 
simple, even though they are logically developed and 
do contain most of the basic elements necessary to any 
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adequate entry. 
quate. 


Some, of course, are simply not ade- 


In 1613, when there were few authorities, it was 
easy to make the necessary bibliographical citations. 
When Dallington used such references as: 


Feet: on. i.1, 
Tac. an. I.11, and 
Plut. in Sert., 


is readers knew the source of the quotations given. 

:292) Or in 1828 a reference to 
Virg. Aeneid. lib. VI vs. 
Tiedemann, Geist der spekul. Philos. II, 427 sqq. 


735 sqq., or 


was equally clear. (4: 1: 37) 

As writers became more exact and there were in- 
creasingly greater numbers of authorities to cite, more 
specific citations became Now modern 
scholarship demands citations to literature that will 
not only help the reader identify the items in his own 
personal collections, but to a greater and greater 
extent help him to find them in libraries where the 


necessary. 
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multitude of entries in catalogues has eliminated the 
possibility of simple entries. 

Abbreviations such as were understandable in 1613 
and 1828 are no longer clear because so many people 
are writing about so many small subjects. Only a 
few personal friends would recognize Hodg. Rur. 
Read. or know where to locate a copy, even if they 
did want to look at it. True, a special subject journal 
may have standard abbreviations for other journals in 
its own field, and all chemical publications may use 
the list of journal abbreviations published at regular 
intervals by Chemical Abstracts. But once these 
citations are copied off and used away from the key 
which gives the full entries, it is not always easy to 
recognize the work indicated in library catalogues or 
in the Union List of Serials. J.A.M.A. is an accept- 
able abbreviation in one field, but the reader who 
checks it against one of these tools, at a distance from 
the original source, has little to suggest that the entry 
will be found under American—and in any of the tools 
there may be several hundred entries which begin with 
American. 

If the material is in the reader’s own personal 
library, he probably knows it well enough to recognize 
it in whatever system is used. Here accuracy is 
necessary, but completeness is secondary, and the form 
is of quite incidental imper'ance. But when checking 
in a library, particularly for the great mass of 
scholarly material which is appearing in one of the 
near-print, or photolithographie, means of reproduc- 
tion, the exact material cited is very often difficult to 
identify unless the citations are quite complete. In 
many cases positive identification is almost impossible 
unless the citations follow the forms used in the li- 
brary catalogues. Again, since so many serial publi- 
cations, both print and near-print, are kept on the 
shelves by the series and analytical entries are found 
only in the periodical indexes and not in the library 
catalogues, there is no easy way of determining 
whether or not the item is in the library except when 
the series note is adequate and follows library practice. 

The necessity for full citations is felt particularly 
strongly when the material wanted is not in libraries 
usually available to the reader and it is necessary to 
secure it through interlibrary loan. Just how much 
of the current inaccuracy in interlibrary-loan requests 
is due to inadequate citations in the literature it is 
not possible to say. It is clear, however, from a few 
studies that libraries do send in too many requests 
that are not adequate for proper identification of the 
materials wanted on interlibrary loan. (2; 3) 

When bibliographical citations were written out in 
long hand and then reproduced in metal type, it was 
very convenient to use various fonts of type for differ- 
ent parts of the entry. Handwritten letters can be 
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made to indicate any font of type desired without th. 
use of artificial signs or symbols. The introduction of 
the typewriter, however, made such artificial symbols 
necessary, because the machine is limited to but one 
type face and one size. The number of symbols is als 
limited so that for the same manuscript it may be 
necessary for underlining to mean either bold face or 
italics, or both, depending on the writer and the com. 
positor. 

The necessity of differentiating clearly among the 
various parts of a bibliographical entry is quite eyj. 
dent to anyone who has done any extensive searching 
for entries in a library catalogue or in any of the 
bibliographical tools. Librarians have solved this 
problem, within the limitations of the typewritten 
entry, by having each of the parts of the entry in g 
specific, unchanging order. Because that order is well 
known and uniformly followed in all American |j- 
braries, it is obvious that the library type of entry 
has much to commend it. It is adaptable to modern 
methods of reproducing scholarly work and is particu- 
larly valuable when the entries have to be checked in 
a library if they are to be consulted. 

The secret of the adaptability of the library form 
from cards to straight-line entries lies in the use of 
three typewriter spaces to set out the parts of the 
bibliographical entry and to make them understand- 
ably clear. In using letterpress the space left is two 
ems, in order to distinguish that space from those left 
between words and at the end of sentences. The 
order for books and manuscript materials in book form 
runs: 1. author, 2. title, 3. imprint, 4. collation, 5, 
series note, and 6. bibliographical note, if necessary. 
In practice this calls for taking from the Library of 
Congress printed cards, or other library cards, only 
the information that is wanted, but keeping it in the 
order in which it is found. 

By a similar argument the parts of an entry for an 
article in a serial are three: 1. author, 2. title, and 
3. the “series note” which includes a number of differ- 
ent elements which are run together and not con- 
sidered as “parts.” A typical use of this type of 
entry is found in the various periodical indexes of the 
H. W. Wilson Company which show author entries. 
The form is also used in a number of other indexes 
to serial and periodical literature. 

The detail which should be shown in any of the 
forms of bibliographical entry following the library 
styles is essentially a matter of courtesy to the reader 
and is made necessary by the fact that more and more 
of the readers must locate the material in libraries. 
First, of course, the reader should know something 
about the material being mentioned, at least enough 
to know whether or not a trip to the library to see it 
is desirable. Next, the entry should be full enough 
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so that it can be found in the library catalogue or in 
one of the tools that gives locations of copies. As a 
matter of practical experience it would seem that the 
following information should be given in citations for 
manuscripts catalogued as books, or mono- 


~— 
DOORS, 


graphs in serials. 


1. Author. This, the most important part of the 
citation, should inelude the surname, the first name in 
full, and at least initials for other given names of a 
single author or the first of a number of joint authors. 
Added authors need not be so fully identified. When 
libraries put the entry under a “corporate author” the 
library style should be used. (In many older systems 
bold face or “caps” were used.) 

9 Title. Just enough of the title to be clear, but 
including edition, editors, translators, etc., when neces- 
sary to indicate the exact edition used. (In many 
older systems these data were shown in quote marks 
or italics. ) 

3. Imprint. Place, publisher, and date, in that 
order. This tells the reader when the book was pub- 
lished, important in sciences which are changing 
rapidly. The name of the publisher often indicates 
the reliability of the volume, and the place of the pub- 
lisher shows where the reader should apply if he wants 
copies for himself. So in the case of Federal issues 
the U. S. Govt. Print. Off. serves as publisher. (In 
older systems these data were often given in curves, 
with a colon between place and publisher.) 

4, Collation. Since it is necessary to know whether 
the item is a big book or a pamphlet or is reproduced 
by one of the near-print processes, these data are 
given. How material is handled in a library very 
often depends on such physical characteristics. 
Usually this may be shown by the total volumes, or 
the major pagination, plus a word about unusual 
methods of reproduction, all of which will be found 
on the catalogue cards, if any. (Very few of the older 
systems included any part of the collation.) 

). Series. (In curves, following the library prac- 
tice.) This is particularly important for libraries 
which shelve the parts together and do not have 
analytics in the catalogue. Your own library will 
indicate the proper form, but the number of analytics 
used there may not be indicative of practices in other 
libraries such as the one used by your reader. (In 
older systems often set out, but not clearly distin- 
guished. ) 

6. Bibliographical notes. These are not really a 
part of the standard entry and so are set out in para- 
graph form after the entry. Since they give informa- 
tion that does not fit into any of the five parts above, 
they are used but rarely. (Probably not used in any 
of the older systems.) 

Manuscript materials may usually be handled as 


books, with the location of unique manuscripts given 
as a part of the bibliographical note. For theses and 
dissertations the information is most easily given as 
a part of such a bibliographical note, and locations are 
not necessary since the library of the institution grant- 
ing the degree is understood as the location. 

References to articles in serials, particularly in those 
regular ones called magazines, journals, or periodicals, 
are given as follows. 

1. Author. The same as for books, since sometimes 
these articles are catalogued as separates or as re- 
prints. 

2. Title. Again the same rule as for books. 

3. Series note. Not in curves this time. Includes 
the title of the serial containing the material wanted, 
just as given in the library catalogue, or the Union 
List of Serials (sometimes as in corporate entries with 
an author and a title), and the volumes and pages— 
separated by a colon—followed by the date of the 
publication. Articles in bound volumes on the shelves 
are most easily found by the use of the volume and 
pages which come together. Unbound numbers are 
located most easily by the date after which the exact 
page is found in the part picked out. In modern 
publications the date takes such a prominent place 
that the issue number may be disregarded. In the case 
of older publications which did not have monthly 
issues, or run by dates, your reader will probably 
never see unbound issues anyway. 

There is nothing particularly new in the biblio- 
graphical citations proposed—entries of the suggested 
type are being used more and more in certain fields. 
The only reason for setting out these arguments is 
because so many people, when hearing the arguments 
verbally, have shown some surprise that the form of 
bibliographical entry had anything to do with the type 
of reproduction used in publishing. In addition so 
many seem to have forgotten that it is the needs of 
the reader that should be considered, not the satis- 
faction of the writer, in setting out the necessary de- 
tail in a bibliographical entry. 
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A PACIFIC ISLAND ADAPTATION OF 
AMERICAN PUBLIC SCHOOLS 


Lr. Cor. J. L. Taytor, USNR 


Director of Education, Trust Territory 


of the Pacific Islands 


Wui te Herbert Spencer was defining the objective 
of modern education as “the preparation for complete 
living,” Horace Mann was interpreting the value of 
education as an aid toward social efficiency and good 
citizenship. During the past one hundred years these 
goals for individual achievement and civic improve- 
ment have guided the development of the American 
public-school system. 

In keeping with the democratic ideal of education 
for all, the United States established a system of free 
publie schools as soon as the occupation forces as- 
sumed control of the liberated Pacific Islands during 


which provides for elementary, intermediate, and ad- 
vanced schools. 

Elementary schools.—The 6,715 pupils enrolled jp 
the 130 public elementary schools of the Trust Ter. 
ritory are taught by 221 indigenous teachers.* In ap- 
pearance the school buildings vary from open-sided 
thatch-roofed huts to concrete structures equipped 
with electricity and modern sanitation facilities, The 
pupils, ranging from eight to fourteen years, are dj. 
vided into three groups according to age and level of 
attainment. The skill, training, and ability of the 
teachers differ as widely as do the physical plants, 
Throughout the Trust Territory the elementary schools 
are municipally financed and maintained. As products 
of the local communities these schools reflect the degree 
of sophistication of the indigenes and represent an 
adjustment to the educational needs which are peculiar 
to their locale. 


The six-year curriculum of the elementary schools § 


World War II. Thus, schools were operating even 
prior to July, 1947, when the United States, through 
the United Nations Security Council, accepted re- 
sponsibility for the ex-Japanese Mandated Islands, 
now called the Trust Territory of the Pacific Islands.’ 
In December, 1945, a general directive set forth the 


embraces the vernacular and English languages, arith- 
metic, social studies, science, music, art, handicraft, and 
gardening. English reading and writing does not 
normally commence until the third year in school. 
Teaching in both indigenous and English languages 
is handicapped by the lack of properly oriented tex- 
tual materials and testing aids. The administration 
strives constantly to provide more adequately trained 
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will benefit the many and which will assume a progressive 
development of each community along lines which will 
raise the island standards by improvement of health and 
hygiene, by betterment in methods of food production 
and in the nature of food supply, and which will equip 
the islanders for conduct of their own government and the 
management of their trade and industry.2 


To implement these objectives, the United States 
obligated itself under the Trusteeship Agreement to: 


Promote the educational advancement of the inhabit- 
ants, and to this end take steps toward the establish- 
ment of a general system of elementary education; facili- 
tate the vocational and cultural advancement of the 
population, and encourage qualified students to pursue 
higher education, including training on the professional 


level.3 


In fulfilling its commitment to the United Nations, 
the administration has evolved an educational system 


1The Trust Territory includes the Marshall, Caroline, 
and Mariana Islands (with the exception of Guam), The 
Trusteeship Agreement was approved by Joint Resolu- 
tion of Congress, July 18, 1947. 

2 CinePae-CinePoa letter, Serial 52855 of 12 December 
1945. 

8 Department of State, ‘‘ Draft, Trusteeship Agreement 
for the Japanese Mandated Islands,’’ Publication 2784, 
Far Eastern Series 20, U. S. Government Printing Office, 
Washington, D. C., 1947. 


teachers and a practical educational program in the 
elementary schools. 

Pioneer work in elementary education began ap- 
proximately one hundred years ago in chureh- 
sponsored schools. The influence of these schools in 
making the community education-minded continues 
today through their training of 1,450 pupils who ar 
currently enrolled in 14 elementary schools.® 

Intermediate schools——Upon completion of the ele- 
mentary-school program, worthy pupils are offered 
government scholarships which enable them to attend 
the intermediate schools. While enrollment in these 
schools is of necessity limited, the democratic bases 
for selection insure equal opportunity for further 
education to all pupils regardless of their sex, place of 
residence, or financial resources. Intermediate schools 
were established at each Civil Administration Unit 
headquarters® and Yap in 1948. These schools re- 
placed local teacher-education schools which had 
played important roles in the preparation of teachers 


4 Navy Department, ‘‘Report on the Administration of 
the Trust Territory of the Pacific Islands,’’ Washington, 
D. C., July, 1950. 

5 Ibid. 

6 Civil Administration Unit Headquarters are located at 
Majuro, Marshall Islands; Ponape and Truk, Caroline 
Islands; Koror, Palau Islands; and Saipan, Northern 
Mariana Islands. 
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») meet the immediate requirements of the educational 
program when it was newly instituted.” The curricula 
of the intermediate schools (grades 7-8-9 approxi- 
nately) were broadened to offer terminal education 
for graduates of elementary schools in subjects es- 
seially adapted to the needs of their environment as 
well as teacher education and preprofessional prepara- 
tion for pupils desiring higher education. Emphasis 
; placed upon English, industrial arts, agriculture, 
home-making, and commercial subjects to “facilitate 
the vocational and cultural advancement of the popu- 















lation.”® 

In contrast to the elementary schools, those of the 
intermediate level are financed and maintained by 
government funds, and they are under the supervision 

f an American Educational Administrator in each 
Civil Administration District. The 626 pupils of the 
§ intermediate schools are supervised and instructed 
by 46 teachers, of whom 24 are Americans.® The in- 
creasing demand for intermediate-school training faces 
bstacles caused by a shortage of funds for scholar- 
ships, lack of facilities for boarding students, and 
lim imited opportunities in the home communities for 
sing the type of training offered. 

Advanced education.—Promising students from the 
Trust Territory have opportunities of attending several 
schools for advanced training: Pacific Islands Teacher 
Training School (PITTS) at Truk; School of Medi- 
cal Assistants, School of Dental Assistants, School of 
Nursing, and George Washington High School at 
Guam. 

The name, PITTS, is a misnomer inasmuch as the 
institution embraces three schools offering courses in 
general education and communications as well as in 
teacher education. The administration pays all the 
costs of maintaining PITTS and furnishes scholarships 
to its students. A faculty, including nine Americans, 
instructs and supervises the 110 men and women stu- 
dents who represent every major island group in the 
Territory.1° The resultant intermingling of the vary- 
ing cultures makes one of the most valuable contribu- 
tions to their educational experience. These contacts 
create an esprit de corps among the students which 
tends to counteract the insular effects of the great 
distances between their islands and their linguistic 
differenees and to engender sympathetic understanding 
lor their widely diversant environments. Such knowl- 
edge must underlie the area-wide social and political 
integration which is one of the objectives of the 
Trusteeship Agreement. 










































’ Detailed description of the original function of inter- 
mediate schools is found in ScHooL AND Society, ‘‘The 
Edueational Program for the American Trust Territory 
in the Pacific,’’ by J. L. Taylor, January 22, 1949. 
8 * Department of State, Op. cit. 
Navy Department, Op. cit. 
10 [bid, 
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Trust territory students desiring medical, dental, or 
nursing training may enroll in the technical schools 
at Guam. Civil Administration hospitals and dis- 
pensaries employ the graduates of these institutions. 

A considerable number of students are attending 
high school on Guam, and several are enrolled at col- 
leges and universities in Hawaii and in the United 
States. 

Adult and vocational training, with special em- 
phasis upon English, has been stressed in those areas 
where teachers are available. American personnel 
give on-the-job training in the clerical skills, in the 
handling and maintenance of machines and electrical 
systems, in boat building and seamanship, and in 
agriculture and conservation. 

Administration—The High Commissioner admin- 
isters the educational program for the Trust Territory 
of the Pacific Islands through his director of education 
at Pearl Harbor and the field assistant at Truk. The 
director is responsible for recommending policies, out- 
lining curricula, and recruiting personnel. 

To assist the High Commissioner, the Advisory 
Committee on Education for Guam and the Trust 
Territory of the Pacific Islands studies existing con- 
ditions and recommends procedures for improvement. 
The committee and the educational staff of the Trust 
Territory meets biannually—once in Honolulu and 
once in the field. Educational administrators make 
reports on their accomplishments and seek advice and 
counsel on their problems from committee members. 
Residents of Hawaii who are prominent representa- 
tives from various fields of learning and who have 
specifie interests in the islands compose the Advisory 
Committee." 

Conclusion.—“Publie education is the most funda- 
mental responsibility of government; it is the founda- 
tion upon which all aspects of democratic living in- 
cluding government itself, are built.”'2 Thus, Ben- 
jamin O. Wist evaluated the role of education in a 
program such as that of the Trusteeship, which aims 
to develop self-governing peoples. The United States, 
schooled in the tradition of free education, instine- 
tively assumed this “fundamental responsibility” as 
the governing authority. The public-school system 
that it established, although modeled after its Ameri- 
can counterpart, is adapted to the conditions and needs 
peculiar to the islands. By training capable indigenes 
as teachers, by investing the local communities with 
responsibility for the elementary schools, and by en- 


11 American educational personnel will be needed for 
many years to come. Interested teachers are invited to 
submit their applications to the High Commissioner of 
the Trust Territory of the Pacific Islands, Fleet Post 
Office 128, San Francisco. 

12 Dr. Wist is dean emeritus of Te: ichers College, Uni- 
versity of Hawaii, and a member of the Advisory Com- 
mittee on Education. 
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couraging the formation of active boards of education 
and parent-teachers associations, the administration 
is furnishing the islanders with opportunities to prac- 
tice the principles of democratic living that are taught 
in the classroom. 


THE FUNCTION OF A SCHOOL: 
A PALAU CONCEPT 


Ceciunia H. HeENpricxs!? 


Indiana University 


INCLUDED in the Trust Territory of the Pacific, 
mandated to the United States by the United Nations 
at the close of World War II, is the area called Micro- 
nesia, or the small islands. During the Japanese 
control of these islands, in the period between the 
two World Wars, Koror, in the Palau Islands in 
the Western Carolines, was the Japanese head- 
Here the Japanese built up a highly de- 
veloped economic and naval center. 

Under their rule all native children were required 
to start school at the age of eight and attend for three 
Native language and culture were forbidden. 


quarters. 


years. 
The school curriculum contained only Japanese 
language, history and culture, and manual arts. The 
brightest pupils were given additional training in both 
time and subjects. The result of the Japanese 
teaching is that at the present time every native in 
the area now between 16 and 35 years of age is able 
to speak Japanese and perhaps write it to a small 
extent. 

When the Americans took over as soon as actual 
fighting ceased and the natives were returned to their 
home villages from which they had fled to escape 
bombings and attacks, one of the first acts of the 
Trust Territory was to establish schools. Since na- 
tive teachers had not previously been trained and na- 
tive culture and language had not been taught, it 
was literally starting from scratch, particularly be- 
cause the Palauans had never written their language. 

What has happened in the half-dozen years since 
then is well epitomized in a letter “To All Teachers 
in Palau” from the native superintendent of schools, 
Alfonso Rebohong. 

Among the native teachers early put in charge by 
the Trust Territory of the Pacific, Alfonso* soon 
stood out and in a few years was made the superin- 
tendent of the schools of all the Palaus, some forty 
in all, with about twice that number of teachers. As 

1 Professor Hendricks was on sabbatical leave of ab- 
sence from the university, March through July, 1950, 
under a contract with the Navy and the Trust Territory 
of the Pacific Islands, as educational adviser to the Koror 
School for Teachers, especially in problems of teaching 
English. 

2 Palauans are known by their own, not their family 
nam 
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soon as the Pacific Island Teacher Training S¢choq) 


(PITTS) was established at Truk, Alfonso took tho 
course and attended each succeeding summer {p- 


additional work. In July, 1950, he was awarded by 
the Trust Territory a two-year scholarship to the 
University of Hawaii for advanced teacher-educatioy 
study. 

Before leaving the islands, he wrote a letter to ql] 


the native teachers’ in the elementary schools of +} 


Palaus and in the Intermediate and Teacher Training 
School at Koror. The letter shows clearly what eon. 
cept of the function of schools has been taught to the 
natives by American educators in a few years. |t 
also gives a notion of Alfonso’s command of English. 
similarly only a few years old. 

Here is the letter: 

August 25, 195 
From: Superintendent of Schools 
To: All Teachers in Palau and Intermediate School 

We have been working hard and been doing well and 
our hardship in school work is appreciated. Next year 
1951, we would like to see more and more progress in our 
school system than in the past. To improve our school 
system, all teachers ought to work hard and think a lot, 
The following are just what I thought to be better, but 
you know more besides these. 

1. To improve a good school system teachers must be 
well contacted with the community and parents of stu- 
dents, discussing all about school until they becom 
familiar with. 

2. To teach the children, see if the materials are too 
difficult for them. 
materials, textbooks, ete. 
about the textbooks. 

3. Plan subjects or lessons which are really Students’ 


Make it easy, or teach them with easy 
7? 
Hold a meeting to discus 


needs. 

4, The poor attention of students in elass is the te 
er’s responsibility to see. First of all we must see 
attention of ourselves, especially when we are in teacher 
training classes. If students are busy on their work they 
won ’t be idle and noisy. 

5. To have skillful students in doing things let them 
to work on handicrafts and other activities. Let us mak 
things which used to be our needs, such as fish I 
wooden plates, mats, ete. We are not to forget our ow! 


needs. Let us have students realize how important the 
situation is. 
6. Teach school children so that they are able 


If a child knows what he ot 
she should do for community it is the best; however, if 


their own community work. 


children don’t know what to do it may be the cause 
their idleness. When the students get in sixtl 

3 Alfonso also wrote a letter to ‘‘ All School Students,’ 
explaining their responsibilities to the school and « 
munity. 

4The elementary school has six grades. Attendance 
is compulsory from age 8 to 15. Graduation from the 
sixth grade is the normal arrangement. Only selected 
pupils may attend the intermediate school, which has 
grades 7, 8, and 9. A pupil is 17 years old when hi 
finishes the ninth grade. 
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they should understand and realize they are to work for 
their communities when they graduate the school. 

7, Of course most of school students in Palau Islands 
ike to be edueated and get higher education; however, 
it is our job to see and decide who is the best ones and 
really need higher education. Send him or her to Inter- 
mediate School. 

8, We are the teachers, and we must be patiently work- 
ing on our business. You might sometimes hear badly 
from parents or community people, but it is because they 
do not understand. They don’t understand how we suffer 
Don’t hurt yourselves, but discuss all about 
the school. They’ll be happy to help us. 

9, It is wise for all schools to raise vegetables and any 
kind of crops in order to make school funds. It doesn’t 
mean the children can do as much as the adults do, but 


jn teaching. 
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little by little. There may be little things which can be 
done by small children’s hands, and if they raise more 
they might be able to divide the things among themselves, 

10. We must be kind to Outer Island boys. We ought 
to be the leaders. They trust us, and there is no distine- 
tion among us. 
people. 

11. The American teacher and the school administrator 


Let us consider them as pure Palauan 


will be very glad to help us if we ask them what we want 
and let them know what we are planning. 


Alfonso’s analysis might well serve as a pattern for 


any school anywhere, especially in the relations of 


the school to the community and the responsibility of 
teachers to develop and foster that relation. 





COLLEGE ACHIEVEMENT AND THE GI BILL 


W. B. ScHRADER AND NoRMAN FREDERIKSEN 


Educational Testing Service 


A stupy of the college adjustment of veteran and 
nonveteran students in sixteen colleges and univer- 
sities in the United States has recently been completed 
by the Educational Testing Service. This investiga- 
tion, which was supported by the Carnegie Corpora- 
tion of New York, had as one of its major objectives 
the task of finding out something about the effects 
of lowering financial barriers to higher education 
through the educational provisions of the GI Bill. 

The GI Bill brought about many changes in the 
educational plans of World War II veterans. 
who would have been unable to attend college decided 
that they could go; others who would have attended 
a college in their home community went away to 
school; and still others shifted from a less expensive 
toa more expensive institution. In this study we were 
especially interested in comparing students who could 
have gone to college with those who could not have 
gone to college at all without the educational pro- 
visions of the GI Bill. 

The findings which will be reported here are based 
on twelve selected college groups. Each group came 
from a different college or university and contained 
both veteran and nonveteran male students. The in- 
stitutions were quite varied: half were privately sup- 
ported and the other half were state and municipal 
universities; they were located in the east, middle west, 
south, and far west; seven of the twelve were located 
in cities of over 100,000 and five were in small cities 
or college towns; two were men’s colleges, while the 
remaining ten were coeducational. Nine of the twelve 
groups included liberal-arts students only, and the 
other three groups were composed of engineering stu- 


Some 


dents. All students in each group entered as fresh- 
men students in the fall of 1946. 

For each student, three kinds of data were obtained 
through the co-operation of the officials at the various 
colleges: (1) a measure of scholastic aptitude, (2) 
a measure of college achievement during the freshman 
year, and (3) responses to a questionnaire which was 
developed specifically to serve the purposes of the 
present study. 
ways included scores on a test or tests such as the 
American Council Psychological Examination; in a 
number of instances a measure of high-school achieve- 
ment was also included as part of a composite meas- 
ure of scholastie ability. 


The scholastic-aptitude measure al- 


The measure of achievement 
employed was the freshman average grade or grade- 
point average. 
ing with background factors, attitudes toward the 
college environment, expenditure of time during a 


The questionnaire included items deal- 


typical week during the freshman year, worries, voca- 
tional plans, and the like. 

One of the questionnaire items is of particular in- 
terest in connection with the aspect of the study which 
is to be reported here. Veterans were asked to reply 
to the following question: “Do you think you would 
have come to college after completing your military 
service if the financial aid provided by veterans’ bene- 
fits had not been available to you?” Four responses 
were provided for the veteran to select from: 


A. Yes, I am quite sure I would have come anyway. 

B. I probably would have come, but I’m not sure. 

C. I might have come, but I probably would not have 
come. 

D. No, I’m quite sure I would not have come to 
college. 


Judging from the responses to the above item, the 
educational provisions of the GI Bill brought into 
college a substantial number of veterans who would 
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have missed college without this aid; about a fifth ans who would have attended without GI benefits hay, diff 
of the veterans in a typical freshman group would extensive programs of scholarships and student en. nif 
have been unable to attend. In a typical group about ployment. gro 
three fifths of the students reported that they defi- Now the question that we are really interested in js by 
nitely would have attended college without veterans’ how these veterans who were enabled to attend college wht 
benefits, and another fifth said they probably would _ by the GI Bill compared with those who did not need mel 
have done so. The remaining fifth were about equally financial aid. A comparison of the two groups with to { 
divided between the remaining two categories—they respect to average freshman grades would be of jp. den 
probably or definitely would not have gone to college terest, but it will be even more revealing to compare mel 
without veterans’ benefits. them with respect to grades relative to ability. con 

College differed widely, however, in the responses The measure that we have employed in making the coll 
of freshman veterans. At one college only about one comparison is one that we call Adjusted Average V 
in a hundred probably or definitely would not have Grade. The Adjusted Average Grade is a measure cou 
gone to college, while at another college a third of the _ based on the standard error of estimate, of the extent gon 
students were in these categories. The detailed to which a student “overachieves” or “underachieves”: poo 
results for the twelve colleges are shown in Table I. it indicates the extent to which his grade falls above was 
or below the regression of grades on ability scores gro 
anneumnati for the members of his group. The Adjusted Average dat 
Per CENT OF VETERANS REPORTING VARIOUS . , y in 
ATTITUDES TOWARD COLLEGE ATTENDANCE Grade thus provides a measure of college achievement l 
— ve ‘ 3ENEFITS* : Ses - . 
ak paca — vate with ability held constant. Adjusted Average Grades oid 
poe oe ee pee are expressed, in this study, on a scale which has a wit 
one Per Cent of Veterans Who: hehe ta] 
(Xs a mean of 130 and a standard deviation of 40 for each ssi 
te ° . hie 
“ye — ee group, including both veteran and nonveteran students, als 
M4 ) , — 8 a Sto Sst —oak hig 
ty College Sse 3. Se aes 35 os ~ It was found that those students whose college " 
“d eases S528 S528 ases careers were made possible by the GI Bill earned on 
"at 22a ESao BOao SSao ‘ , . he 
“ae ABSS ABSS AESH OEcH the average slightly higher Adjusted Average Grades cha 
“a ———E —— — — — 
s” : 7 7 » ae abl 
yas Privately Supported Institutions than did the rest of the veteran students. (Detailed on 
(s Arts, coed., midwestern 39 28 3 20 283 results are shown in Table II.) The group who ies 
PA Arts, coed., midwestern 71 16 6 6 105 . : t101 
ae Arts, coed., eastern 43 22 16 18 425 definitely would not have gone to college without 
VP Arts, mens, eastern 95 3 - $ 150 tut 
ihe Arts, mens, eastern 89 7 1 465 
oa Arts, coed., southern 80 13 5 77 TABLE II wh 
, Publicly Supported Institutions RELATIVE ACADEMIC SUCCESS OF VETERANS sch 
9° oP NG V 1s ATTITUDES TOWARD 
35 Arts, coed., midwestern 56 22 10 12 466 REPORTING VARIOUS UDES TOW ARI abl 
(ce Arts, coed., midwestern 66 16 8 9 103 COLLEGE ATTENDANCE WITHOUT GI BENEFITS 
Arts, coed., western 64 18 9 8 272 7 wit 
“ Tech., coed., midwestern 57 19 9 13 267 
a Tech., coed., midwestern 53 24 10 12 352 Mean Adjusted Average Grade out 
fe Tech., coed., midwestern 43 21 17 19 167 = Teens ae: tar 
oe Median 60 18 9 10 - 
7 College > 22 Sh mosh & # 
a oul ry b> & mOgt = -— 
bt» * The percentage of veterans in each college who did not = 52 5 Se BAaos & N wa 
8 respond to the item is not shown; in no college did this ex- as Po sx mg | Be ay = : tha 
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4 In interpreting these proportions, it should be kept - 
: : . y y ad Institutions 
in mind that the GI Bill, however gen . niciteneeliagy-ygaaal i 
inte ever generous and UN- 4,4, coed. midwestern 139 120 184 136 283 os 
precedented its provisions, did not eliminate but Arts, coed., midwestern 131 122 155 150 105 
lv lower : . . : . Arts, coed., eastern 133 124 135 132 420 
only lowered financial barriers to higher education. Arts, mens, eastern 134 116 80 90 —«:150 PC 
recida “J : Bh Arts, mens, eastern 132 182 142 145 465 
As President Stoddard of the University of Illinois! Arts, coed. southern 131 13 x 135 7 
ae, y > M4 . 
recently pointed out in another connection, a large Publicly Supported Institutions on 
part of the cost of higher education to a student is the Arts, coed., midwestern 134 133 136 137 466 ' 
: f ; : Arts, coed., midwestern 133 126 112 120 = 1038 ne 
income foregone by not holding a full-time job. A Arts’ coed, western 131 140 136 158 272 sta 
. . . . h., .. midw 3 3 : 39 267 
comparison of GI benefits with the earnings which fon” Coed ssldwesters a a io 352 “a 
bright and healthy young men could have earned in Tech. coed., midwestern 128 1250 180 137 16 be 
° ° ° . dis 9 ’ 
industry indicates that most, if not all, veterans made Median 13g 120 184 186 et 
some financial sacrifice while attending college. Con- 
sideration should also be taken of the fact that some veterans’ benefits had the highest median Adjusted oth 
of the colleges which had a high percentage of veter- Average Grade. The poorest group with regard to sec 
achievement-relative-to-ability was the group who 
1G. D. Stoddard. ScHooL AND Soctery, 66: 49-53, y a he 
July 26, 1947 probably would have gone without the GI Bill. The 26. 
26, ‘ q 
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differences, however, are small and generally not sig- 
nificant when tests are applied to the separate college 
groups. Students who are enabled to attend college 
by veterans’ benefits, then, are not ordinarily those 
yho are merely looking for a good time at govern- 
ment expense; their academic performance, in relation 
to their ability, is somewhat better than that of stu- 
dents who could have gone to college without govern- 
ment subsidization. Ability to pay is not a necessary 
concomitant of satisfactory academic adjustment in 
college. 

What if we do not keep ability constant in our 
comparison? Are those veterans who could not have 
gone to college without financial assistance more 
poorly qualified to do college work? This question 
was investigated, using data from the two college 
groups that had the largest amount of pertinent 
data. It was found that differences among students 
in the four response categories tended to be small. 
Students who definitely would have come to colleze 
without the GI benefits were above the over-all average 
in both schools, both on the aptitude-test scores and 
high-school average, but they were not always the 
highest of the four groups. 

It may also be of some interest to report on other 
characteristics which tend to be associated with in- 
ability to attend college without financial assistance. 
This information was derived by study of other ques- 
tionnaire responses, using data from the two insti- 
tutions which included the largest number of veterans 
who would not have attended without the Federal 
scholarships. It was found that the student who prob- 
ably or definitely could not have attended college 
without the GI benefits tended to be older, had been 
out of school longer, had served longer in the mili- 
tary, had been overseas longer, was more likely to be 
married, was probably less well off financially, and 
was less likely to be planning to enter a profession 
than were the other veterans. There was, to be sure, 


Events. 
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much overlapping between the two groups being com- 
pared in nearly all of these characteristics. 

Studies by Learned and Wood,? Toops,? Goetsch,* 
and others have called attention to the fact that 
many high-school pupils of high ability do not enter 
college. The Report of the President’s Commission 
on Higher Edueation,> the Harvard Report,® and 
“Education in a Divided World’? have recently called 
attention to the relevance of such findings to the gen- 
eral question of equality of educational opportunity. 
“Science, the Endless Frontier’® emphasized their 
relevance to the problem of securing an adequate sup- 
ply of professional and technical personnel. 

The evidence of the present study indicates that 
when students are selected by the procedures ordi- 
narily employed by the colleges in admitting veterans, 
there is no marked difference, either in ability or in 
grades adjusted for ability, between those who would 
have gone and those who would not have gone to col- 
lege without financial aid. This in turn supports 
the view that a substantial pool of effective aca- 
demic talent could be tapped by lowering economic 
barriers to higher education. 

2W. S. Learned and B. D. Wood, ‘‘The Student and 
His Knowledge.’’ (Carnegie Foundation for the Ad- 
vancement of Teaching Bulletin, No. 29) New York: 
The Foundation, 1938. 

3H. A. Toops. ScHoot anD Society, 51: 257-261, 
March 2, 1940. 

4H. B. Goetsch, ‘‘ Parental Income and College Oppor- 
tunities.’’ New York: Bureau of Publications, Teachers 
College, Columbia University, 1940. 

5U. S. President’s Commission on Higher Education, 
George F. Zook, Chairman. ‘‘ Higher Education for 
American Democracy.’’ Washington, D. C.: U. 8. 
Government Printing Office, 1947. Volumes I and II. 

6 The Harvard University Committee on the Objectives 
of a General Education in a Free Society. ‘‘General 
Education in a Free Society.’’ Cambridge, Mass.: Har- 
vard University Press, 1945. 

7J. B. Conant, ‘‘Education in a Divided World.’’ 
Cambridge, Mass.: Harvard University Press, 1949. 

8 V. Bush, ‘‘ Science, the Endless Frontier.’’ Washing- 
ton, D. C.: U. S. Government Printing Office, 1945. 





POLICY FORMING ON FACTS OR HUNCHES? 


THE crisis of the postwar years has had many les- 
sons to offer that have an important bearing on the 
methods for helping the American people to under- 
stand both domestic and foreign affairs. The tend- 
eney in a time of critical tension is to be influenced 
by emotions rather than to study facts objectively in 
order to reach as sound an opinion as possible. 

General Dwight D. Eisenhower will have made an- 
other important contribution to his country in his 
second chosen career, if the American Assembly, which 
he has sponsored and which is to be held May 21- 
26, at Harriman (N. Y.), stresses one of the most 


important elements in promoting the political ma- 
turity of the American people. As another great 
general said of the Athenian people, their strength 
lay not in thoughtless action but in discussion and 
deliberation as a preliminary to action. The Amer- 
iean Assembly, according to an announcement from 
the Graduate School of Business, Columbia Univer- 
sity, under whose auspices the first conference will 
be held, is not intended to provide ready-made opin- 
ions, “but to diseuss, debate, and propound the com- 
ponent factors in a given issue until the issue be- 
Further: 


It will not be the function of the American Assembly 


comes clarified.” 
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to set forth a specific way to dispose of this issue [i.e. 
‘*What we are to do about Western Europe,’’ the topic 
for the first conference], but rather to provide a thorough 
discussion of all the problems involved, get all the facts 
before the people, and thereby make it possible for the 
citizen to exercise his own judgment. 


The American Assembly will provide for a meeting 
of minds of laymen and specialists; the latter will 
furnish the results of their researches and the former 
will discuss them and will no doubt ask for more 
facts and more research. There will be another great 
advantage beyond that for which the idea of the 
American Assembly was conceived. It will not only 
bring laymen and university professors together to 
study a common problem. It will give more prac- 
tical direction to university research in seeking to 
answer the question, “What is knowledge for?” And 
at the same time it should enlighten laymen on the 
value of research into theory. Detlev W. Bronk, 
president of the Johns Hopkins University, had this 
in mind probably when he said in his lecture at the 
University of Chicago on “The Scholar in an Age of 
Action,” “But thought should be the foundation for 
action lest action become the instrument of prejudice 
and emotion.” 

The conference should demonstrate the principle 
that in political thinking, whether on domestic or on 
foreign affairs, facts are more important than hunches 
and emotions. The principle on which the work of 
the American Assembly is based is sound for all edu- 
cation. That principle, as General Eisenhower con- 
ceived it, is that “a clarification of major national 
issues would enable the American people to exercise 
their own judgment in deciding upon a course of 
action.” Or as stated by former Ambassador Lewis 
W. Douglas, chairman of the National Policy Board 
set up to guide the policy of the American Assembly: 

It is not the job of the assembly to tell the American 
people what they ought to do, but to bring a wide cross- 
section of American thinking to bear on the subject, to 
explore the possibilities, and to clarify the important fac- 
tors so that the American people will be able to make up 
their own minds. 


The idea of the American Assembly may well be 
incorporated in the activities of universities through- 
out the country in place of, or supplementary to, 
lectures. Lectures may be good in themselves but 
listening is not as reliable a stimulus to thinking as 
a thorough diseussion of factual information involved 
in problems of immediate concern.—I. L. K. 


ESSENTIAL CHARACTERISTICS TO BE 
DEVELOPED IN STUDENTS 
In answer to the question, “What qualities should 
Bard College attempt to develop in students during 
their four years on campus?” the following list was 
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determined as the result of a survey made by three 
faculty members at the request of the Student Hap. 
cational Policies Committee of Bard College (Annan. 
dale-on-Hudson, N. Y.) : 


1. Eagerness for learning: desire for knowledge, scho)- 
arly dedication, motivation to learn, intellectual curiosity, 

2. Integrity: moral and intellectual honesty, ability to 
face consequences, honorable, sincere, able to stand up 
for one’s beliefs. 

3. Use of knowledge: the ability to apply knowledge, 
to use what one has learned. 

4. Maturity: adult behavior and attitudes, sense of 
proportion, intellectual and emotional maturity. 

5. Self-reliance: ability to work independently, inde 
pendence in thought and behavior, ability to make de- 
cisions alone, self-direction, ability to direct one’s own 
studies, 

6. Interest in major field (no further explanation 
necessary ). 

7. Intelligence: educability, ability to do college work 
well, intellectual ability. 

8. Progress: individual improvement, ability to grow 
intellectually and emotionally, improvement over initial 
performance. 

9. Emotional stability: mental health, well adjusted, 
intelligent social habits. 

10. Openmindedness: willingness to hear and consider 
other points of view. 


TWO PROGRAMS FOR LIBRARIANS 


A symposium on public librarianship has been 
scheduled at the University of California on both the 
Berkeley and Los Angeles campuses; May 22-23 on 
the former and May 24-26 on the latter. The prin- 
cipal speakers will be: Luther Evans, librarian of 
Congress; Clarence Graham, librarian, Louisville 
(Ky.) Public Library, and president, American Li- 
brary Association; and Amy Winslow, assistant di- 
rector, Enoch Pratt Free Library, Baltimore. Com- 
plete details concerning the conference may be ob- 
tained from the department of conferences and special 
activities, University of California Extension (Berke- 
ley 4). 

During August 20-24, the Graduate Library School 
of the University of Chicago will sponsor a Work- 
shop on the Professional Education of Elementary- 
and Secondary-School Librarians that will consider 
the content of professional education for school li- 
brarians at the undergraduate and at the graduate 
level. Enrollment is open to persons who have some 
direct connection with the training of school librari- 
ans, teachers of courses for school librarians, deans 
of instruction and others responsible for planning 
and administering courses for librarians, school-li- 
brary supervisors, and members of state departments 
of public instruction. Registration must be confirmed 
in advance of attendance since the number of regis- 
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trants will be limited. For application blanks write 
to Bernard Berelson, dean, Graduate Library School, 
the University of Chicago, Chicago 37. 


A COURSE FOR NEW YORK TEACHERS 
CONDUCTED BY “THE NEW YORK 
TIMES” 


The New York Times, in co-operation with the New 
York City Board of Education, started the seventh 
annual inservice course for New York City teachers 
on February 6 at Times Hall. The course, “Educa- 
tion and the News,” is intended to provide the more 
than 500 teachers in attendance with a better back- 
ground for interpreting current events to pupils and 
to give them a clearer understanding of the underly- 
ing factors that make news. 

The first session opened with talks by William Jan- 
sen, superintendent of the city’s schools, and Arthur 
Hays Sulzberger, publisher of The New York Times. 
The following members of the Times staff will par- 
ticipate in the weekly lectures: Edwin L. James, man- 
aging editor; Lester Markel, Sunday editor; Anne 
Q’Hare McCormick, foreign-affairs expert and mem- 





Notes and News 
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ber of the editorial board; Thomas J. Hamilton, chief, 
United Nations Bureau; James Reston, diplomatic 
correspondent; Theodore M. Bernstein, assistant man- 
aging editor; Hanson W. Baldwin, military editor; 
William H. Lawrence, foreign correspondent recently 
returned from Korea; Harold B. Hinton and Joseph 
A. Loftus, Washington Bureau; A. H. Raskin, labor 
reporter; Francis Brown, editor, The New York Times 
Book Review; Orville Prescott, co-editor, “Books of 
The Times”; Bosley Crowther, motion-picture editor; 
Jack Gould, radio-television editor; William L. Lau- 
rence, science reporter; Warren Moscow, political re- 
porter; Paul Crowell, City Hall reporter; and John 
G. Forrest, financial-news editor. 

Lectures and discussions during the three-month 
series will be conducted by Delbert Clark, director of 
educational activities of the Times. At the meeting 
of May 15 Dorothy Gordon, moderator of The New 
York Times Forums, will conduct a demonstration 
youth forum on “Learning the Art of Discussion.” 

Teachers attending the course submit a term paper 
on it for which they receive promotion credits from 
the New York City Board of Education. 








Report on number of new members accepted during 
week ending May 7: 3. 


Appointments, Elections, 
Resignations, Retirements 

The Reverend William Russell Strassner, dean, School 
of Religion, Shaw University (Raleigh, N. Car.), has 
been named president of the university to succeed 
Robert P. Daniel, whose appointment as president, 
Virginia State College (Petersburg), was reported in 
ScHooL AND Society, January 7, 1950. Dean Strass- 
ner has been serving as acting president since Dr. 
Daniel’s resignation. 

Harold H. Corbin, Jr., head of the department of 
English, Salisbury (Conn.) School, will assume new 
duties, July 1, as headmaster, Lake Forest (IIl.) 
Academy, succeeding E. Francis Bowditch, whose ap- 
pointment as dean of students, Massachusetts Institute 
of Technology, was reported in ScHooL AND Society, 
March 3. 


Nils ¥. Wessell, dean, School of Liberal Arts, Tufts 
College (Medford, Mass.), will assume additional 
duties, September 1, as vice-president of the college, 
succeeding George S. Miller who will retire from this 
administrative post at that time after 35 years of 
service, but will continue his service as chairman of 
the department of government and as head of admin- 
istration. John P. Tilton, dean, Graduate School, has 





been given additional responsibilities in the newly 
created post of provost. Richard A. Kelley, director 
of student activities, has been named assistant dean 


of the division of special studies. 


Stanley G. Fontanna and George Granger Brown 
have been appointed to deanships in the University of 
Michigan. Mr. Fontanna, deputy director of the 
Michigan State Department of Conservation, will 
assume new duties, July 1, as professor of forestry 
and dean, School of Natural Resources, succeeding 
Samuel T. Dana, who has asked to be released from his 
administrative post, but who will occupy the new 
professorship known as the Filibert Roth University 
Professorship of Forestry. Dr. Brown, Edward 
DeMille Campbell University Professor of Chemical 
Engineering, will sueceed Ivan C. Crawferd as dean, 
College of Engineering. Dr. Crawford will retire on 
June 30 to return to private practice as a consulting 
engineer. Otto Tod Mallery, Jr., assistant professor 
of internal medicine, Medical School, has been ap- 
pointed director of the new Institute of Industrial 
Health, a division established through a gift of 
$1,500,000 by the General Motors Corporation to the 

A Board of 
Alexander G. 
Ruthven, president of Albert C. 
Furstenburg, dean, Medical School; Henry Frieze 
Vaughn, dean, School of Public Health; Cyrus O. 


university’s Memorial Phoenix Project. 
Governors for the institute includes: 


the university; 
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Sturgis, chairman of the department of internal 
medicine; Max Burnell, medical director, Genera] 
Motors Corporation, Flint; and Michael Gorman, 
editor, Flint Journal. 


The Reverend William T. Powers, C.M., will assume 
new duties in September as dean, University College, 
DePaul University (Chicago), when the present 
Downtown College of Liberal Arts and Sciences will 
Father Powers will 


be expanded under its new name. 
succeed the Reverend Joseph G. Phoenix, C.M., whose 
appointment as dean, Downtown College of Liberal 
Arts and Sciences, was reported in ScHooL AND 
Society, September 25, 1948, and who has been 
transferred to the deanship of the Graduate School. 


Michel Herchek, supervising teacher of mathe- 
matics, University School, Kent (Ohio) State Uni- 
versity, and acting director of the school since Ballard 
I. Brady resigned in September, 1950, has been ap- 
pointed to the directorship. 


Douglas S. Ward, supervisor of student teaching in 
secondary-school social studies, University of Illinois, 
will assume new duties in September as acting pro- 
fessor of education and co-ordinator of graduate- 
education extension in the University of Virginia. 
The post of co-ordinator has been created in the 
interest of keeping pace with the recent rapid ex- 
pansion of the graduate program in education. 


Kenneth Miller Adams, professor of art, the Uni- 
versity of New Mexico, has been appointed director 
of the summer-session art school to be held at the 
Harwood Foundation, Taos (N. M.), June 9-August 
4. The following artists of the Taos group will 
lecture: Osear E. Berninghaus, Emil Bisttram, Ernest 
L. Blumenschein, Howard Cook, Andrew Dasburg. 
and Ward Lockwood. The foundation is under the 
management of Helen Chandler Ryan. 


Ermon N. Foster, whose appointment as assistant 
professor of education, Washington College (Chester- 
town, Md.), was reported in ScHooL AaNnp Society, 
October 22, 1949, has been named registrar to succeed 
Mattie Whitaker who was retired, May 1. The follow- 
ing have been promoted to associate professorships: 
Orville B. Bennett (mathematics), Amanda T. Bradley 
(English), Lawrence C. Ford (modern language), 
Joseph H. McLain (chemistry), and Frederick W. 
Dumschott, business manager. 


John R. Bacher, dean of the college, Wagner College 
(Staten Island), is chairman of the division of gradu- 
ate studies which will offer for the first time, beginning 
July 2, courses leading to the degree of Master of 
Arts. 


Arthur M. Mizener, chairman of the department of 
English, Carleton College (Northfield, Minn.), has 
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been appointed professor of English, Cornell Upj. 
versity, and will assume his new duties, July 1. 4 
seminar, under the sponsorship of the Social Science 
Research Council, will be held on the campus (June 
15-August 10) with the following staff, appointment 
of which was reported in ScHOOL AND Society, March 
24: John B. Carroll, assistant professor of education, 
Harvard University, chairman; Frederick B. Agard, 
associate professor of modern languages, Cornell Uni- 
versity; Stanley S. Newman, associate professor of 
anthropology, the University of New Mexico; Charles 
EK. Osgood, of the department of psychology, Uni- 
versity of Illinois; Thomas A. Sebeok, instructor in 
English, Indiana University; and Richard L. Solomon, 
lecturer in social relations, Harvard University. 


Major Lynn C. Lee has been appointed professor 
of military science and tactics in charge of the ROTC 
unit, Pratt Institute (Brooklyn 5). 


Simcha Assaf, a member of the Israeli Supreme 
Court, has been named visiting professor of Jewish 
history, Yeshiva University (New York 33), and will 
begin a course in the Graduate Division, May 17. The 
course is subsidized by a grant from the department of 
education and culture of the World Zionist Organiza- 
tion. 

Glyndon G. Van Deusen, professor of American 
history, University of Rochester (N. Y.), has been 
appointed to a visiting lectureship for the academic 
year in the University of Otago (Dunedin, N. Z.) 
under the Fulbright Act. 


Ann Hyer, assistant professor of audio-visual edu- 
cation, Syracuse (N. Y.) University, will assume new 
duties, July 1, as assistant director, division of audio- 
visual instruction, National Education Association. 


Graham T. Winslow, a retired businessman, has been 
appointed director of the third regional office of the 
National Citizens Commission for the Publie Schools, 
with headquarters at 41 Mount Vernon Street, Boston. 
Mr. Winslow’s territory will include the New England 
States, with the exception of Connecticut. 


Frederick Morris Feiker, dean, School of Engineer- 
ing, the George Washington University (Washington 
6, D. C.), will retire at the close of the academic year 
after 12 years of service. 


Recent Deaths 

Joshua Lee Deen, dean, School of Forestry, Colo- 
rado Agricultural and Mechanical College (Fort 
Collins), died, April 24, at the age of fifty-four years, 
according to a report received by ScHOOL AND Society, 
May 5. Dr. Deen had served as instructor in forestry 
(1931-33), Yale University; assistant professor 
(1933-36) and associate professor (1936-38), the 
Pennsylvania State College; and dean of forestry and 
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range management (since 1938) and dean of the 


faculty (since 1946), Colorado Agricultural and 


Mechanical College. 

Archie Roy Bangs, egy of Germanic languages, 
Trinity College (Hartford, Conn.), died of a heart 
ailment, April 30, at the age of sixty-five years. Pro- 
fessor Bangs had served as assistant in German (1908— 
10), Colgate University (Hamilton, N. Y.) ; instructor 
in German (1912-14), Williams College (Williams- 
town, Mass.); teacher of modern languages (1924- 
96), Gardner (Mass.) High School; and instructor in 
German (1926-28), assistant professor (1928-31), 
and professor (since 1931), Trinity College. 


George Grafton Wilson, professor emeritus of in- 
ternational law, Harvard University, died, April 30, 
at the age of eighty-eight years. Dr. Wilson had 
served as associate professor of international ‘law 
(1891-94) and professor (1894-1910), Brown Uni- 
versity (Providence, R. I.) ; and professor (1910-36), 
Harvard University. 

Maurice Segal, head of the department of English, 
University of Puerto Rico (Rio Piedras), died of a 
heart attack, May 3, at the age of fifty years. Pro- 
fessor Segal had served the university since 1925. 

Elmo Scott Watson, chairman of the division of 
journalism, University of Denver, died, May 5, at the 
age of fifty-nine years. Dr. Watson had served as 
instructor in journalism (1918-24), University of 
Illinois; instructor in journalism and chairman of the 
department (1924-50), Medill School of Journalism, 
Northwestern University; and professor of journalism 
and chairman of the division (since 1950), University 
of Denver. 

Herbert Adolphus Miller, former professor of soci- 
ology, Beloit (Wis.) College, died, May 6, at the age 
of seventy-five years. Dr. Miller had served as in- 
structor in Latin and Greek (1899-1902), Fisk Uni- 
versity (Nashville, Tenn.); assistant professor of 
philosophy and sociology (1905-07) and professor 
(1907-14), Olivet (Mich.) College; professor of soci- 
ology (1914-24), Oberlin (Ohio) College; professor 
of sociology (1924-31), the Ohio State University; 
lecturer in social economics (1933-40), Bryn Mawr 
(Pa.) College; visiting professor of sociology (1940- 
41), Temple University (Philadelphia) ; and visiting 
professor of sociology (1941-42), Beloit College. 


° 
CANTRIL, HADLEY. The ‘‘Why’’ of Man’s Ezperi- 
ence. Pp. xiii+ 198. The Macmillan Company, New 
York 11. 1951. $2.75. 


People everywhere seem to be searching for a more ade- 
quate understanding of man, for some positive directives, 
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some guidance to — them create a world with more order 
and predictable development amid the social consequences 
of rapid technological advances. 


COCKING, WALTER. The Regional Introduction of 
Educational Practices in Urban School Systems of the 
United States. Pp. viii+86. Bureau of Publications, 
Teachers College, Columbia University, New York 27. 
1951. $2.10. 

This study investigates certain characteristics of the rate 
and the patterns of educational change. 
* 


DOBINSON, C. H. (Editor). Education in a Changing 

World: A Symposium. Pp. viii+145. Oxford Uni- 
versity Press, 114 Fifth Avenue, New York 11. 1951. 
$2.50. 
It may be said that teaching and learning have always 
been “education in a changing world.’ Many questions 
have been asked about this statement, and it was to give 
considered answers by recognized authorities in the educa- 
tional world that the series of lectures from which this 
resulted was given in the University of Oxford during the 
academic year 1949-50. 


Fifth Semiannual Report to the Congress by the United 
States Advisory Commission on Educational Exchange 
(July 1-December 31, 1950). Pp. vii+15. Govern- 
ment Printing Office, Washington 25, D.C. 1951. 
Fifth report submitted to the Congress since the commis- 
sion’s establishment in 1948. 

a 


The First Book of Feltcraft. Pp. 31. Illustrated. Fun 
with Felt Corporation, 390 Fourth Avenue, New York 
16. 1951. 50 cents. 

This tells of the many ways that felt can be used for hand- 
craft classes and youth groups in making handmade gar- 
ments and novelties for bazaars, etc. 


FLOHERTY, JOHN J. Television Story. Pp. 160. 
Illustrated. J. B. Lippincott Company, 521 Fifth 
Avenue, New York. 1951. $2.75. 

The author, using tried and true methods of getting facts 

at the source, has written a book for young people and 

their elders that reveals the startling pageant of television 
from its origins and early experiments down to today’s 
techniques in producing television programs. 

* 


GARBER, LEO O. The Yearbook of School Law 1951. 
Pp. iii+89. The author, School of Education, Uni- 
versity of Pennsylvania, Philadelphia 4. 1951. $2.25; 
quantity rates. 

Based upon decisions of the higher state and Federal courts 
in cages involving school law, as reported during the past 
year. 

6 

GARSTEN, SAMUEL, AND HAROLD S. BOSTWICK. 
Shop Progress Chart. School Shop Aids, Box 3216, 
Philadelphia 21. 1951. 10 for $1.50; 5 for $1.00. 
This is a large 17” x 22” chart recording the progress of 
students on jobs, showing the quality of their work, and 


their marks by means of a clever, but uncomplicated, color 
code. It is “the first such chart known to be made avail- 


able.’ 
+* 

GEIST, ROBERT J., AND RICHARD SUMMERS 
Current English Composition. Pp. xxiii+582. Rine- 
hart & Company, Ine., New York 16. 1951. $2.50. 
This book is intended for use in the freshman composition 
course. Conventionally and logically it is divided into two 
parts: Part 1 deals with theme, paragraph, outline, and 
library paper; Part 2, with grammar, usage, diction, sen- 
tence structure, punctuation, etc. 


IVINS, WILSON H., AND WILLIAM B. RUNGE. 

Work Experience in High School. Pp. viii+507. The 
Ronald Press Company, 15 East 26th Street, New York 
10. 1951. $4.75. 
The aim of this book is to define work experience, to de- 
scribe its typical forms, and to clarify its nature and Me 
by portraying its development in schools; showing, by 
means of actual examples of practice, how a particular 
form of work experience may be employed in schools. 
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JARMAN, T. L. Landmarks in the History of Educa- 

tion; English Education as Part of the European Tra- 
dition. Pp. viii+323. The Cresset Press, Ltd., 11 
Fitzroy Square, London, W.1. 1951. 18/-. 
This book shows how English education is historically part 
of a process which originated with the ancient Greeks. 
The nature and methods of education are thus shown to 
reflect the cultural and social character of successive 
phases of European history. 


JOHNSON, DALLAS, AND ELIZABETH BASS 
GOLDING. ‘Don’t Underestimate Woman Power: 
A Blueprint for Intergroup Action.’’ Public Affairs 
Pamphlet No. 171. Pp. 32. Publie Affairs Pamph- 
lets, 22 East 38th Street, New York 16. 1951. 20 
cents; quantity rates. 

This deals primarily with education programs in women’s 


clubs. 
e 


KENWORTHY, LEONARD S. Developing World- 
Minded Children: Resources for Elementary School 
Teachers. Pp. 36. The author, Brooklyn College, 
Brooklyn 10. 1951. 30 cents; quantity rates. 

This booklet includes only materials suitable for the ele- 
mentary school and concentrates upon general rather than 
free and inexpensive materials. 


Free and Inexpensive Materials on World 
Affairs. Pp. 112. The author, Brooklyn College, 
Brooklyn 10. 1951. $1.00; quantity rates. 

This bibliography has been prepared for the large number 
of teachers and others in the United States who are inter- 
ested in and concerned about world affairs. 


McALLISTER, QUENTIN OLIVER. ‘‘Business Ex- 
ecutives and the Humanities.’’ The Southern Hu- 
manities Conference Bulletin No. 3. Pp. vii+114. 
The University of North Carolina Press, Chapel Hill. 
1951. $1.50. 

This bulletin reports the results of a nation-wide survey 
conducted over a period of 15 months. A full year of 
planning and preliminary investigation preceded the survey. 


General Education in Transi- 
tion: A Look Ahead. Pp. ix+310. University of 
Minnesota Press, Minneapolis 14. 1951. $3.50. 

This book presents the proceedings of a conference held 
at the University of Minnesota, which had as its theme 
the question, “What should be the next steps in experi- 
mentation and research in general education?” The 27 
contributors represent 13 different agencies and institu- 
tions of higher learning. 


MORSE, H. T. (Editor). 


POTTHOFF, EDWARD F. Enrollments in the Sec- 
ondary Schools and Higher Institutions of Illinois, 
1909-10 to 1975-76. Pp. iv+145. Mimeographed. 
Bureau of Institutional Research, University of Illinois, 
Urbana. 1951. 

This study was begun more than three years ago before 
the Korean situation developed into a national emergency 
which will have +e ete effects, particularly upon enroll- 
ments of men in higher institutions, for an indefinite num- 
ber of years. a 

a 

Proceedings of the 35th Annual Convention of the Na- 
tional Association of Secondary-School Principals. 
Part 2. Pp. 320. National Association of Secondary- 
School Principals, 1201 16th Street, Washington 6, D. 
C. 1951. $1.00. 

Part 1, listed in SCHOOL AND Society, April 14, covered 
guidance and counseling, improvement in reading, and edu- 
eational activities in secondary education; Part 2, admin- 
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istrative practices in senior high schools, evaluati 
ti j § 8, evaluating 
qualifications for college entrance, and the improvement 
the senior-high-school curriculum. of 
* 


Fundamentals of Electrica} 
Engineering. Pp. xii+668. Illustrated.  Prentieg 
Hall, Inc., New York 11. 1951. $5.75, 
Electronic techniques have become so importé 

i 5 ant in 
urement and control that they have been treated to aan 
siderable detail here. The text is intended for students 
who are specializing in fields other than electrical ep > 
eering and is designed for a full year’s course. = 
& 


QUINN, ARTHUR HOBSON (Editor). The Literature 
of the American People: An Historical and Critica 
Survey. Pp. xix+1172. Appleton-Century-Crofts, Ine 
35 West 32d Street, New York 1. 1951. ° $6.50 ‘ 
This is in four parts, the first contributed by Ke ne 
Murdock, of Harvard University ; the second by ‘Dr. Galee 
of the University of Pennsylvania ; the third by Clarence 
Gohdes, of Duke University ; and the fourth by George F 
Whicher, of Amherst College. ; 7 

@ 


REEDER, WARD G. The Fundamentals of Public 
School Administration. Pp. xv+756. The Maemil- 
lan Company, New York 11. 1951. $5.00. 

A thiird edition, this deals with problems of public-school 
administration primarily from the point of view of the 
officials and employes who have the chief responsibility 
for administering the schools, namely, the superintendent 
and the board of education, not neglecting, however, the 
administrative problems of principals and teachers. ° 

e 


J : ; RABBI IRVING J., AND OSCAR 
TARCOV. Your Neighbor Celebrates. Pp. 31. Ilus- 
trated. Anti-Defamation League of B’nai B’rith, 327 
S. La Salle Street, Chicago 4. 1951. 10 cents; quan- 
tity rates. 

This booklet has been prepared at the request of blic- 
——- and — educators who have expreaned b geen 
or a concise explanation of the Jewish holidays wri 
especially for children. ' a 


PUMPHREY, FRED H. 


ROSENBAUM, 


ROWSE, A. L. The England of Elizabeth: The Strue- 
ture of Society. Pp. xv+547. Illustrated. The Mace- 
millan Company, New York 11. 1951. $6.50. 

In this book, the author portrays the society of an_ age 
during which the foundations of the community of Eng- 
lish-speaking peoples across the oceans were laid. The 
voyages of discovery, the first efforts at colonizing North 
America belong to the achievements of the time of Shake- 
speare, Drake, Raleigh, and Queen Elizabeth. 

@ 


Labor and the Soviet System. 
National Committee for a Free Europe, Ine., 
1951. Copies, while 


Pp. 30. 
350 Fifth Avenue, New York 1. 
available, 5 cents. 
This is a factual story about the destruction of democratic 
trade unions under Russion Bolshevism. 

a 


Speech: Forms and 
Principles. Pp. xv+415. Longmans, Green and Com- 
many, Inc., 55 Fifth Avenue, New York 38. 1951. $3.50. 
Here are found some of the major concepts and creeds that 
have evolved from the author’s forty years of teaching 
speech fundamentals. 

2 


School-Community Relations. 
Pp. xii+464. The Dryden Press, 31 West 54th Street, 
New York 19. 1951. $4.75. 

The public school does not ‘‘look out’ upon life ; it és life; 
it is a part of life for every child. The whole community 
constitutes his life. If the child’s life is to be an abun- 
dant one, there should be a “meeting of minds” of all as- 
sociated with his education and development. 





TRUSTEES OF THE SOCIETY FOR THE ADVANCEMENT OF EDUCATION, INC. 


KARL BIGELOW, Professor of Education, Teachers College, Columbia University. 
RAYMOND WALTERS, President, University of Cincinnati. 


Education Association. 


cation and former Dean, Graduate School of Education, Harvard University. 
ROSCOE L. WEST, President, New Jersey State Teachers College, Trenton. 


American Colleges. 
School of Education, New York University. 


WILLARD E. GIVENS, Secretary, National 

HENRY W. HOLMES, Professor of Edu- 
GUY E. SNAVELY, Executive Director, Association of 
ERNEST O. MELBY, Dean, 
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